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LUNCHEON DATES FOR NEXT SEASON 


New York F. P. A. Luncheons 


The dates for the 1930-31 series of luncheons 
in New York at the Hotel Astor is as follows: 


November 22, 1930 January 31, 1931 

December 6, 1930 February 14, 1931 

December 20, 1930 February 28, 1931 

January 3, 1931 March 14, 1931 

January 17, 1931 March 28, 1931 
April 11, 1931 


THE “GRUNDY” TARIFF BECOMES LAW 


HE Hawley-Smoot tariff has become 

law. The bill which has kept Con- 
gress in continuous and stormy session 
for almost fourteen months was passed 
by the Senate on June 13, 44 votes to 42, 
and by the House the following day, 222 
votes to 153. As signed by the President, 
the new law levies duties on 3,218 articles 
imported by the United States. A total 
of 1,122 items in the former Fordney- 
McCumber tariff are altered: 887 revised 
upward, 235 downward. The average ad 
valorem rate or its equivalent is 41 per 
cent, an increase of 6.86 per cent over the 
average rate in the Fordney-McCumber 
act, or, on the basis of revenue collected, 
an increase of 20 per cent. This, in effect, 
is the outcome of the “limited revision” 
pledged in the campaign of 1928. 

What are the international implications 
of the new tariff? First, the effect on in- 
ternational relations, both economic and 
political, probably has been emphasized to 
a greater extent during the past year than 
during the passage of any American 
tariff in recent history. As a result of the 
financial depression, industrialists, bank- 
ers, and business men who in the past 
have accepted the protectionist doctrine 
as synonymous with “prosperity,” have 
joined the academic economist in pointing 
to the dangers inherent in trade barriers. 
The statements of Henry Ford, Alfred P. 
Sloan, president of General Motors, and 
the president of the American Bankers 
Association have been heard where the 
voices of professors of economics have 
been unheeded in the past. The daily 
press, including a large proportion of 
Republican journals, has likewise sounded 
a strong note of warning. Of the many 
“polls” taken to show the trend of the 
press, none has shown a majority in favor 
of the present tariff law. A new and 
important section of opinion, it would ap- 


pear, has recognized that trade beyond 
our borders, and the good will of foreign 
powers, tend to make the difference be- 
tween good business and bad business, 
between prosperity and depression. 

The possible consequences of the 
“Grundy” tariff have been foreshadowed 
for many months. During the period 
when the bill was under discussion, the 
United States received protests from no 
less than 42 foreign governments and de- 
pendencies, objecting to more than 300 
items in the proposed law. Few of these 
protests received an impartial hearing. 


More disturbing than protests have 
been the warnings of reprisal. Canada, 
best customer of the United States, has 
revised its tariff in anticipation of the 
American act, increasing the general rates 
and reducing the preferential duties ap- 
plicable to Great Britain. Mexico has 
taken steps to place a protective duty on 
foodstuffs. European automobile interests 
have revived the agitation for a cartel 
directed against American manufacturers. 
Argentina has expressed its displeasure 
by a refusal to cooperate with the United 
States in many international conferences 
and conventions. Spain, Italy, France and 
Great Britain have indicated the serious 
consequences which might result from 
application of the new rates. 


Reprisals are often as damaging to the 
country which applies them as to the 
country against whom they are directed, 
and all the warnings reported in the 
press may not actually materialize. But 
the basic fact remains that even without 
direct reprisals, the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
must inevitably affect the purchases of 
foreign countries in the United States and 
may easily disturb the amicable relations 
of those countries with the United States. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 


oO Pare Two 


Carol’s Coup 


There are international as well as na- 
tional implications involved in the return 
of Queen Marie’s prodigal son after five 
years in a far country. Events in the 
Balkans move quickly. Carol landed in 
Bucharest from an airplane on June 6; 
the Maniu government resigned on June 
7; Parliament proclaimed Carol king on 
June 8; Maniu formed another govern- 
ment on June 13. Carol was received 
with apparent popular enthusiasm and 
events proceeded with such smoothness 
that it was obvious the plans had been 
carefully worked out in advance. 

The Liberals under the leadership of 
the reactionary Bratianu family, always 
Carol’s bitter enemies, appear to be the 
only element dissatisfied with his rein- 
statement. The Queen Mother, Marie, 
most of whose favorites have belonged to 
the Liberal party, departed hastily for 
Oberammergau on June 4; she has since 
returned, however, and given the new 
king her maternal blessing. By weaken- 
ing the financially powerful Liberals, 
Carol’s return may be a boon to Maniu’s 
National-Peasant party. It is not im- 
probable that Carol’s return may be op- 
portune to a party which in view of its 
difficulty in fulfilling many important 
election pledges was ‘in possible danger of 
being overthrown. The army is solidly 
with Carol and seems to have been in no 
small measure responsible for his return. 
Probably the most uncertain element in 
the situation is Carol himself. 


On the international side, Rumania 
holds a key position. Allied with France 
and Poland, and a member of the Little 
Entente, she has nevertheless been flirt- 
ing during the past year or more with 
Italy. On February 25, 1930, an Italian- 
Rumanian Commercial Treaty was signed 
at Rome, accompanied by eulogies of the 
cultural bonds between “Rome and Ro- 
mania.” Italian is to some extent replac- 
ing French in the Rumanian schools as a 
second language. 

It is well known that Italy and France 
are struggling for hegemony in the Balk- 
ans—one of the factors in Franco-Italian 
animosity. Some observers believe that 
Carol’s return, if not aided by Rome, was 
at least very welcome to Mussolini. Carol 
has frequently expressed admiration for 
Fascism. On the other hand, Rumania’s 
allies, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, are 
confident that his return will strengthen 
the Little Entente. Carol holds the bal- 
ance; will he turn towards Italy or 
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The Greco-Turkish Accord 


Quite a stir was created in the Levant 
by the signing on June 10 of a new ac- 
cord between Greece and Turkey to take 
the place of an agreement of December 
1926 which had proved disappointing. It 
is expected that the present accord, if rati- 
fied, will remove the last obstacle to the 
conclusion of a treaty of friendship be- 
tween these two powers and help to term- 
inate the mutual hostility which has char- 
acterized their relations since Greece 
gained its independence a century ago. 


The new instrument provides for the 
final liquidation of that large-scale ex- 
change of populations between Greece 
and Turkey which was agreed upon at 
Lausanne in a period of great bitterness 
in January 1923. It is now several years 
since the actual transfer of populations 
was reported to be practically completed. 
But the powers of the Mixed Commission 
appointed under the Lausanne Convention 
have caused repeated disputes, which be- 
came so acute in 1928 that an appeal had 
to be made to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The status of non- 
exchangeable Greeks in Constantinople 
and non-exchangeable Moslems in West- 
ern Thrace has also caused concern to the 
Greek and Turkish governments respec- 
tively. The thorniest problems of all, 
however, have concerned indemnities for 
abandoned properties. 


The new accord is said to confirm the 
commission in its powers and to improve 
the status of the “non-exchangeables.” 
Its actual terms have not yet been pub- 
lished in this country. It is understood, 
however, that the Greek government will 
provide $2,125,000 for the settlement of 
property claims of exchangeable and non- 
exchangeable populations. Greek refugees 
who left Turkey in time of panic without 
regular Turkish passports and who are 
now debarred from returning to Turkey 
oppose the new accord because they are 
displeased with the indemnity offered 
them for the settlement of their claims. 
Other interested parties, however, appear 
to be pleased with the proposed settlement 
of what has long seemed a series of almost 
hopeless economic and diplomatic tangles. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 


Survey of International Affairs, 1928, by A. J. 
Toynbee, assisted by V. M. Boulter. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1929. 


The valuable annual survey issued by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. This 
volume covers disarmament and security, the 
League of Nations, Southeastern Europe, the Is- 
lamic World and China. 
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